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A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 


BY REV. M. M. MANN. 


Tur Hebrew story of the Fall of Man, as it is called, has received 
different interpretations, according to the point of view of the inter- 
preters. They who read it as a superpatural revelation see in it, of 
course, an account of what actually took place in the life of the first 
human pair. They who read it as a literary creation of a compara- 
tively late period of Israel’s history, see in it an attempt to account 
for the condition of mankind in accordance with the notion of a Divine 
Creator, through a more or less symbolical representation of the com- 
mon experience of man; or, they see in it a legend created out of the 
life of a people, without any distinctly conscious purpose, and yet em- 
bodying, as such creations ever do, some measure of practical wisdom. 

Dismissing the supernatural theory without note or comment, let us 
address ourselves to the task of grasping, as best we may, the spirit of 
this curious relation. 

Was it the writer’s purpose to account for the origin of evil? Very 
likely; but that purpose was by no means so clearly defined to his 
mind as it has become to ours. The discussions of two thousand years 
have brought out that problem with great distinctness. But in this 
story of Genesis it is obscured, as we shall see, with some other ques- 
tions which have not, like this, maintained their interest. However, 
as our eyes have been sharpened in the quest of familiar doctrines, we 
shall have no difficulty i in finding here some effort to shadow forth a 
solution of the origin of evil. 

This solution we find curiously contrived to divide the responsibility 
among as many parties as possible. To this end, in the first place, 
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God is represented as arbitrarily prohibiting an apparently innocent 
act. All other trees this man and woman might eat from, but one 
tree, very beautiful, placed conspicuously in the garden, they were 
forbidden to touch under penalty of death. Disobedience to such a 
mandate, under such circumstances, might not be unexpected. The 
people from whom we have this story, however, were schooled to 
obedience, and violation of supreme authority, even under these con- 
ditions, looked sutticiently heinous to them. That God should have 
further prompted disobedience was not to be thought of. That man, 
once made pure and perfect, should ever have gone wrong seemed in. 
credible. Whence, then, came the mischief ? 

A somewhat similar problem has presented itself to the scicntific 
world. It is held now as good as proven that the earth at a remote 
period was in a state of fusion. The heat was so intense as to make 
it impossible that any form of life could exist anywhere on, or in, the 
globe. Whence, then, came the first germ of life from which has 
been developed the countless forms that people the land and seas{ 
Some bit of yeast must have been had from somewhere, or all this 
cake had been heavy and dead. To meet this case a daring speculator 
has supposed that the first germs of life must have been dropped here 
in some wandering fragment of some other world. So to account for 
the existence of evil in a world fresh from the hand of God, without 
reflecting too severely upon the Divine, nor yet the human character, 
the story introduces a serpent, inspired by some spirit of mischief 
from a lower world. Thence arose the effectual prompting to sin. A 
third party came in to relieve both God and man of the heaviest 
responsibility in this business. But this third party did not belong 
properly to Hebrew thought. He was brought in from the East, and 
first makes his appearance in the literature of Israel after the return 
from Babylon. This indicates at how late a day this story of the Fall 
must have sprung up. But the devils, though not indigenous in Judea, 
multiplied there like rats, and in the time of Christ were “ thick as 
tiles on the houses,” as Luther would say. 

Somewhat more than this the story seems to convey when read 4 
little deeper. Strange to say, the forbidden tree is the tree of know- 
ledge, *‘ the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” it is called. To 
eat the fruit of such a tree means, in plain English, to learn what is 
good and what is true. And in this connection we notice that with 
the ancients the serpent was the symbol of wisdom. ‘Be ye wise a8 
serpents,” says Jesus. The serpent in the story of the Fall seems, 
then, to mean the spirit of inquiry, the thirst for knowledge. “In 
the day that ye eat this fruit,” says the serpent, z. ¢., when you find 
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out what is good and true, “your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil.” Certainly this is so; this is the 
promise that all knowledge offers. The conclusion of the woman is 
perfectly legitimate. She saw that the tree had been manifestly in- 
tended for use—that it was good for food, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise. Nor is it easy to see how, in eating of this tree, there 
was moral transgression. The story, indeed, makes the sin to lie in 
this, that the use of the fruit was arbitrarily prohibited. But this is 
unnatural and does not prevent us from feeling that Adam and Eve 
were entirely justified in eating of the tree of knowledge, which was 
in the midst of the garden, and doubtless the best tree there was 
there. 

I will now ask you to go with me a little way in some reflections on 
this subject, which seem to open up a better understanding of the ancient 
legend. The story is without moral significance, and we must look for 
some other. And this other is indeed obvious. Man is in an illusory 
Eden, full of high hapes and youthful visions. He knows nothing 
yet, but he dreams and fancies endlessly. To his imagination there 
is plenty on every hand, and nothing to do. He is fed as a child, 
and revels in paradise. But soon he tastes a little knowledge of the. 
world he lives in. He learns by what hard blows the comforts of life 
are secured; he looks into his dreams and finds how little ground of 
reality they have. His hopes are dampened by experience; his visions 
are dimmed and shadowed by knowledge of things as they are. In 
short, the illusion is gone. He has found the world of reality, and is 
turned out of his paradise. He is saddened and thinks bitterly of the 
little knowledge he tasted, which has dissolved so many fond illusions. 
He has a vague surmise that he must have gone wrong, and that the 
fruit he has eaten was forbidden. But the reality is upon him, and he 
must turn himself to face it. Henceforth he must procure his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. He must cover himself with garments, for 
he is a child no longer. Nature turns her hard side toward him, and 
looks at him sullenly through frost and storm and lightning rift, 
Knowledge is beginning to show.him things as they are, and he ‘sees 
his childish fancies behind him as the closing gates of paradise. 

If this story is a reflection of the experience of thoughtful minds in 
the days of Israel’s prime, much more does it faithfully symbolize the 
experience of earnest truth-seekers in our day. Never before has the 
tree of knowledge, which stands in the midst of the garden, been so 
loaded with fruit, or been so eagerly sought after; and never before 
have the consequences of eating it been so strikingly marked. The 
thirst for information, which is the serpent of the story, has taken a 
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new and stronger hold, and its seductions are irresistible. Thousands 
upon thousands are led by it out of their childish paradise to grapple 
with sober certainties, to find their path beset with thistles and 
thorns, to face the darkness of the unknown, with a feeling that they 
have dug the grave of the old faith and opened their eyes, alas! to see 
the emptiness of their early dreams. 

The childish condition of religious thought—that is the paradise of 
the story. Most people remain their life long in that condition, either 
not eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge, or taking some antidote 
with it which destroys the effect. What now is this childish condi- 
tion? We have all been in it, or are in it still, so there need be no 
mistake in answering this question. It is a evadities, T should say, in 
which one takes for objective realities what exists merely in his own 
mind. Thus when one begins to think of God, one fashions Him in 
imagination as a person, as a supremely great man. This Person must 
have a dwelling-place; so He is set in the skies, which are fancied a 
magnificent temple, g garnished with all manner of precious things. In 
the 1 midst of it is the throne of God, and in the spacious courts about 
are the multitudes of his angels. This place is the home of the 
blessed, and all the purified of earth go there. So immortality is 
secured to the soul beyond a doubt, and all this weight of glory beside, 
as the reward of the faithful. 

No one, I think, will be disposed to deny that the mental state in 
which these things appear as unquestionable certainties, is a very 
agreeable one. It is putting language to no strain tocall it paradise. 
It was the garden of Eden we were all in when God walked with us 
in the cool of the day, looking for all the world just like a man,.and 
we looked up into the sky and saw his throne there, and Jesus sitting 
~ beside it, and all the host of angels thronging about. But we began 
to eat of the tree of knowledge which was in the midst of the garden, 
and soon we awoke as from asleep. Our eyes were opened and we 
saw that we had been dreaming. We looked the skies through as far as 
telescope can reach, and found no throne of God there other than there 
is here. Heaven is above, we had said, with all positiveness, and hell 
is below: but now, to our opened eyes, the earth turns round and | 
strangely mixes heaven and hell together. Our paradisiacal vision is 
vanished. We cannot see God any more asa man; _ His being is dif- 
fused to infinity. We feel in need of gathering up all evidences of 
immortality, for that too has ceased to appear in the old light of 
necessary fact.—Indeed, knowledge—even a little taste of the tree— 
has played havoc with all our preconceived notions of ourselves, of the 
universe, and of God. It has dissipated to the winds the creeds of our 
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ancestors. Scarcely a point of doctrine which we were trained to ac- 
cept has any weight left for us. Allis changed. The church itself, to 
which we can adhere, has become an entirely different thing. Once 
it was a kind of holy circle, within which alone there was safety ; a 
supernaturally endowed institution to whose hands were committed 
the keys of heaven. It sat in judgment on human souls and formally 
received them to the fold, or'rejected them, according to the evidence 
suvmitted. It put delinquent members on trial, and sternly cut them 
off when found guilty of serious errors of belief or practice. Hence the 
notion ‘was engendered that some peculiar grace belongs to the church 
member, and that he is under certain moral obligations from which 
other men are free. Knowledge of the world has upset this notion of 
achurch. Its foundations were sandy, and for us they long ago went 
down. It is to be marked as an indication of the tendency of the 
times, that the largest Protestant congregation in the country, and the 
most influential, has just proclaimed its renunciation of the old idea 
of a church, and made the open confession that it is a shallow and hy- 
pocritical pretence which assumes that church-members are holier than 
other people, and that nothing but unbearable Pharisaism authorizes 
them to arraign each other in solemn trial for offences. It is a pity 
that Mr. Beecher’s church had not taken this high ground under other 
circumstances, but that is a matter of their own. Doubtless other 
churches will drift in the same direction, and it is likely that in a few 
years people generally will scout the notion of church discipline as a 
worn-out relic of Puritanism. 

We begin to see now how sweeping the change that knowledge has 
produced in the religious world. Indeed, it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate it. The whole system of faith that the Reformers developed is 
gone for some of us, and is going for all. They who think they stick 
to the old, will turn with horror from a bald statement of the creed of 
Luther or Calvin. The Augsburg Confession not only teaches the 
damnation of infants, but goes further, and pronounces a malediction 
upon those who think otherwise. It expressly condemns those “who 
assert that unbaptized children can be saved.” Nothing more need be 
said to show the amazing gulf between the 16th and the 19th cen- 
turies. 

I anticipate that you will say that the old way of thinking was no 
paradise at all; that instead, it was a miserable condition from which 
we ought to thank God that we are delivered. To besure. It looks 
80 tous. We have eaten of the tree that has completely changed for us 
the colors of that Eden, so long at least as we look at it with the eyes 
of our understanding. There will be moments, however, when we come 
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to things beyond the understanding, that we are ready to sigh for the 
old feeling of surety, and, like Israel in the desert, reproach the pro- 
phet that has led us out of Egypt. But, however it may be with us, 
certain it is, they whom knowledge has never led into doubts, find the 
old faith a sufficient paradise, and are ever praying to be kept in it. 
If they eat of the tree of knowledge, they are careful to use some anti- 
dote to prevent its natural effect. They refuse to subject their reli- 
gious ideas to such tests as they apply to other ideas, and so keep their 
golden fancies and their illusive sense of certainty inviolable. 

But for some of us the bubble has burst. This Eden that we once 
rested in has gone all to emptiness, vanished into thin air like mists at 
the touch of the morning. What compensation is there? What can 
come from this tree of knowledge to make govud the loss of our para- 
dise ? 

The old story makes the serpent say to Eve that the effect of this 
fruit shall not be mortal, “for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil;” in which the snake seems to have spoken truly, 
for, further on, the story goes that “the Lord God said, ‘Behold the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.’” We gather then 
as the most obvious teaching of this legend that to eat of the tree 
of knowledge makes man God-like; and this certainly ought to com- 
pensate for any demolition of his childish dreafns. 

“Ye shall be as gods ”—what does this mean ? 

In the first place we mark that a characteristic of the gods was that 
they were superior to Nature, and handled her forces at pleasure. 
We readily see how the acquisition of knowledge is enabling men to 
attain a similar supremacy. To point out the rewards of this kind 
that have already been paid is a tempting field for the display of 
rhetoric, and is being much trodden over in these times, as it is a tes- 
timony that strikes the senses in a remarkable fashion. I will only 
suggest that you compare in your own minds the world of the middle 
age, when as yet Christians were resting in the Eden of an undis- 
turbed faith, with the modern world, since mankind have forteited that 
Eden by feeding pretty generally upon the tree of knowledge. Cer- 
tainly the gain in general comfort, in exemption from pestilence and 
famine and prolonged wars, in facility of communication by land and 
sea, is immeasurable. 

Man seems, indeed, to have risen like a god, and laid his sceptre of 
dominion upon the earth. It were idle to attempt to tell the wonders 
he has wrought, but who can fail to see that he has even outdone the 
olden gods in that he has made the lightning his swift-footed messen- 
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ger, and evoked from the light of sun and stars and far-off nebule the 
- deep secrets of the universe, making them render up to him an ac- 
count of what they are made of, and what stage of development they 
are passing through. 

In the next place, we note that knowledge makes men as gods in 
that, as the old text has it, it enables them to: distinguish between 
good and evil. Moral discrimination without wisdom is apt to be 
very untrustworthy. A beggar comes to your door and asks for 
money. He looks as though he needed it, he appeals to your sym- 
pathy, and you obey the impulee of your heart and give him what he 
asks. The next you hear of him he has been drunk for a week on 
your contribution, shamefully abusing his family. A better discretion 
would have restrained your charity, and taught you that what you 
took for good was evil. God does not give to the indolent and im- 
provident, for that would be to feed their vices. 

Again, here are various false religions springing up in the country 
—Mormonism, Communism, not to mention other more dangerous, be- 
cause more numerous, sects. You desire the good of your country ; 
what should be your attitude toward these? It is in the power of the 
people to pursue these bodies with a high hand. This course accords well 
with your virtuous impulse, and you favor it. Suppose now that the 
State adopts this plan. It will infallibly follow, as it has a hundred 
times before in similar circumstances, that the State will be driven 
either to resort to the most extreme measures of persecution, reaching 
even to banishment or wholesale executions, methods unknown to our 
government, or else see these sects thriving mightily under the influ- 
ence of adverse legislation. Nothing helps a bad cause so much as to 
treat it harshly. But this is a piece of wisdom that grows on the tree 
of knowledge. The sentiments called in to play in such a case do not 
suggest it. Your impulse is to stamp out the evil thing. Wisdom says, 
“Let it alone. Let its own shame kill it.” And here again knowledge 
makes man like God, for is he not kind to the unthankful and. the 
evil, sending his rain upon the just and the unjust, leaving Satan to 
commit suicide again and again to the end of time, after the fashion 
most agreeable to himself ? 

Thus with endless illustrations we might proceed to show how 
knowledge is requisite in forming a judgment of what is right. We 
cannot always trust our feelings. We must do many things which it 
sorely hurts us to do, because our better judgments so direct. We 
must, for the same reason, refrain from many things to which our 
sympathies and even our highest affections impel us. Let no one think 
that the apotheosis of man is to be reached through even the purest 
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manifestation of human love. It is the'fruit of the tree of knowledge 
that makes us God-like. 

Once more. This result is effected in that knowledge makes man self. 
centred and equal to his own needs. The old faith does not do this, 
On the contrary, it keeps man forever crying for some external helper, 
Its heaven is afar off. Its rewards are in the next world. Its Saviour 
has gone up on high. All its dependence for health and safety is ont- 
side, breeding a perpetual yearning and distraction. But knowledge 
comes as an inward gift to man, feeding and greatening him in his own 
person. It does not satisfy, it does better than that, it exalts him. 
The more he takes of it, the more he wants; and every time he tastes 
it he grows more a man, or, as the text puts it, becomes as the gods. 

It is unnecessary to say that in this view our story does not describe 

_& Fall of man ; and it never could have come to be taken in that way, 
except through a confusion of the idea of evil with that of knowledge. 
Man never falls upward, toward God. He has to climb for that. The 
tree of knowledge does not bend its branches to the earth and drop its 
fruit-into the mouth of the indolent. Men have to work to get that 
fruit. It is the evolution of man, rather, that is here indicated. There 
is a philosophical attempt to hint at the birth of a conscience in man; 
and, like many other utterances of that kind, made before a scientific 
theory of the origin of the human race was thought of, it jumps well 
with the best knowledge of our time. If man descended from a lower 


species, there must have been a time when he did not know good from — 


evil; and it could have been only from an accumulation of experience 
or knowledge, only by observing the effects of conduct, that he first 
got a conscience. So, if we thought it worth while, we might have 
Darwin, and Spencer, and Bible, at this point, all chiming well to- 
gether. 

To follow the issue of our story one step further. After the man 
and woman have eaten the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and developed 
in consequence into greater beings than they were before, the Lord is 
represented as feeling some jealousy toward them, and fearing lest they 
go on and eat of the tree of life and so become gods indeed. This is a 
most remarkable passage, and one is led to wonder if the ancient writer 
intended by this a satire upon the knowledge of his time, as being too 
much divorced from life. Evidently he indicates that if the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life had both been partaken of, man’s exal- 
tation had been complete. His failure, then, seems to have been that 
he separated knowledge too much from life. The gods helped him on 
in his mistake in order to preserve their own supremacy. Here, as in 
other mythologies, we see the gods are not altogether friendly to 
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human interests. The only reason assigned, or assignable, why the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge was forbidden, is, that it would too much 
ennoble the eaters. The gods did not want man to become too great. 

Some shadow of this old interdict on knowledge has cast itself down 
into our time; especially have religionists shown an aversion ‘to those 
branches of knowledge that most nearly concern the life of man. A 
relation of the opposition encountered by the science of anatomy 
when dissection was first undertaken, would forcibly illustrate this 
spirit as it existed not very long ago; and the ill-will we have all seen 
shown toward the sciences of geology, archeology, and sociology, 
shows that the same spirit still lives. The policy of religions schools 
has always been to dissociate education from life. A liberal education 
in those schools furnishes a gentleman or lady with abundant knowledge 
of the dead languages, evidences of Christianity, church history, mir- 
acles of the saints, and other rubbish of that sort, but leaves them 
mostly in the dark as to the constitution of their own bodies, what it 
is best for them to eat and drink, how properly to ventilate a house, 
or how to transact the ordinary business of life. It seems that the 
god of the old mythology has some control of these institutions, and 
is still fearful lest men eat of the tree of knowledge and the tree of 
life at the same time, and become immortal. 

However, we mark the dawn of a better spirit. The new faith 
brings with it a new Divinity that has no jealousy of the creature. 
Man cannot become too great to suit the true God. His desire is to 
manifest himself in us through our gain in knowledge and our applica- 
tion of knowledge to life. His word is, “ Be ye followers of God as 
dear children.”» “ Be, perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Come with minds and hearts open to the fountain of truth. The 
Bible that begins by making God apprehensive lest man put forth his 
hand and take of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever, ends with 
the entreaty, “ The spirit and the bride say,‘Come.’ And let him 
that heareth say,‘Come.’ And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
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‘DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 
(FIFTH ARTICLE—CONCLUDED. ) 


Do industry, trade, commerce, do art, science, literature flourish— 
have they ever flonrished—in any region where exclusively Catholic 
education obtains or had obtained the mastery? Have they not, on 
the contrary, deteriorated or been annihilated? ‘“ Whilst in the fine 
provinces of Naples and Rome, in Spain and Portugal, agricultural 
economy and its various branches are in a deplorable state of degrada- 
tion; whilst poverty, indolence, and immorality, and all sorts of vices 
are engendered among the population of those countries; see what 
activity, what improvements in agriculture, in rural economy, 
in the government, strike the attention of an observer, in the midst 
of the cold and unfertile fields of Scotland, in England and Hol- 
land! The contrast of these indubitable effects is more particu- 
larly perceptible in Germany and Switzerland, where the different 
territories, which are intermixed, cause the traveller to pass continual- 
ly from a Catholic to a Protestant country. Does he meet witha 
miserable mud cottage covered with thatch, the fields badly kept, 
wretched, rude peasants, and many beggars, he will be in little dan- 
ger of erring, if he conjectures that he is in a Catholic country. If, 
on the contrary, neat, pleasant houses are seen, offering the spectacle 
of affluence and industry, the fields well enclosed, a culture well 
understood, it is very probable he is among Protestants.” * 

In the villages of Bavaria and other Catholic countries, the trav- 
eller, if suspected of not being a Catholic, is met with the salutation, 
Ketzer (Heretic). He receives a shower of stones, and all the dogs in 

the village are set at him. Over the entrance to some of the churches 
in Belgium may be read the following in French or Flemish : 





Ni chiens, ni juifs, ni hérétiques, 
N’entrent dans les temples catholiques. 


Am Ketters, honden ende Zooden 
Is hier de ingang steeds verboden. 


Ye Jews, ye dogs, ye Heretics 
Approach not here good Catholics. 


* Villers on the Reformation. The writer is a Protestant, and attributes the difference 
to the different religions. In this he may be right or wrong, but that the contrast is 
striking is a remarkable and undeniable fact. 
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There has existed from time immemorial a law, revived by the late 
Ecumenical Council, in virtue of which the persons of ecclesiastics are 
exempt from all subscription or obedience to: the civil law. It must 
be evident that where a numerous body possesses and exercises bound- 
Jes power over the. mind of the community the law of the land be-” 
comes a dead letter; nor can it be less evident that such a state of 
things cannot but exercise an unfavorable influence on society. The 
law alluded to is the following : 

“No civil tribunal has the right to interfere in ie matter with the 

right of the Church.” 

“Those who, at the instigation of the devil, lay hands on clerics or 
monks, except in such cases as wherein the Bishop can judge.” 

“Those who compel, either directly or indirectly, lay judges to bring 
before their tribunals ecclesiastical persons, contrary to the Canons; as 
alo those who make laws or decrees contrary to the rights of the 
church, are excommunicated de facto and de jure, and remain under 
the Cesures Late Sententie” (which means that only the Pope 
himself for the time being can absolve them). (Decree of the Ccu- 
menical Council.) 

Now, in virtue of this decree, if carried out to the letter, every 
person connected with the trial of an ecclesiastic, for instance Calce- 
donio of Corfu, Leotade of Orleans, or Polaya of Malaga (of which 
persons more will be said hereafter), from the police officer that siggiist- 
ed him, the jurors before whom he is tried, the judge that pronoun@. 
the sentence, the very sovereign that had appointed the judge, 
and, under a republican government, such as ours, every elector 
that might have voted for such a judge, would be, de jure and de facto, 
excommunicated. “Clerics” are but men, and in common with all 
dther men apt to commit acts that render them responsible to the 
laws; and the civil authorities are bound in the interests of society to 
take cognizance of the case and punish them as by law provided in 
thecase. How then does such a decree as that of the Ecumenical 
Conncil operate? Let the fullowing serve. as instances by way of 
illustration. 

During the reign of Peter the Cruel, to whose 1 ame even his subjects 
had affixed the epithet of Justiciero (the strict or severe justice-doer), 
apriest had ordered a pair of shoes to be made. When the shoemaker 
brought them home his customer was displeased with them, a quarrel 
ensued, the priest struck the shoemaker with the shoes on the head, 
fractured his skull, and thus killed the man. The clergy would not 
permit the civil tribunals to interfere in the matter, but condemned the 
priest to one year’s confinement in a convent, and prohibited him from 
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saying mass during that year. The shoemaker had been a poor man fm?! ' 
and the father“of a numerous family. His eldest son, a boy of sixteen, agen 
continued to carry on the business for the support of his widowed fm "™* 
mother and her younger children. A year has expired, and the priest oo 
has resumed his functions. He is celebrating mass, when a young boy is hear 
seen gradually working his way through the congregation. Having tl 
reached the altar, he quickly ascends the steps, rushes at the priest, city. 
and in the presence of the whole congregation stabs his father’s mur. feant 
derer to the heart. Here again the ecclesiastic authorities claimed the Mm’. 
right to judge the culprit. He is condemned to death at the stake, — 
The king, however, annuls the sentence, and forbids the boy from exer. a 
cising Ais profession or trade during one year. — 
During the sojourn at Pera of the astronomical commission sent out i 
, by Louis XV. of France to measure a degree of longitude at the Equa for ‘a 
tor, the surgeon, M. Seviergues, was assassinated and robbed. The a 
perpetrator of the deed was discovered. After a trial of three years’ 
duration he was pronounced guilty, but he became a priest and was c : 
saved—a priest, one that was to initiate the infant into the faith and oe 
duties of Christianity—to pronounce a blessing on marriage—administer = : 
the communion to the dying, and prepare them for entering heaven, oe 
and handle the sacred elements when celebrating the most holy sacra- Ht 
ment of the mass ! i 
Centuries have passed. Has civilization lessened that power? Has ag 
it lost any of its activity or influence? Not in the least. Witness at 
this very day the conduct of the Hierarchy in the empire of Brazil, 
where it openly defies and mocks the civil power, tramples upon the 
law of the land, issues its decrees in direct opposition to those of the 
legislature and the government, and declares that it acknowledges no 
power superior to that of the head of the church, obeys no law but that 
issued from the Vatican, though the empire should fall and the country 
be torn to pieces amidst the threatened bloodshed and conflagration 
of civil war. In Prussia and Mexico the same active and determined 
* Opposition exists against. the law of the land and the government, a 
has been shown elsewhere. 
We will now accompany the Zerald’s correspondent to Rome, 
the headquarters, the very centre of exclusively Catholic education, 
there where it is to be expected that it bears the best fruits, within the 
shadow of the Cathedral of the Catholic world, and ‘under the three 
hundred and sixty churches within the precincts of the city, and what 
do we find? . . . Twodays ago Bishop Dupanloup, the famous 
leader of French Gallicanism, delivered a speech in the Ecumenical 
assembly, and it is reported by those who heard it as the most eloquent 
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piece of oratory so far given at St. Peter’s. He thundered in Latin 
against corruption, abuse, and exorbitant pretensions. . . His speech 
was a philippic against the present state of things in the Eternal City; 
amotion for the reform of morals in the Pontifical court . . I have 
heard several bishops express their opinion that Rome is the purest and 
most pious city of the world, that it is not only aholy, but a very moral 
city. . . . The outside makes a good show, the social evil does not 
flaunt about as in other cities. . . . Things wear a pious aspect, 
. . + very high personages take such pains to cover up their tracks, 
wherever they may go. . . . Draw the curtain: take an inside 
view of the crooked alleys and byways, spread labyrinthically over the 
seven hills, . . . and it becomes clear that Bishop Dupanloup is 
treading on terra firma, when he inveighs against corruption, and asks 
for reforms hereabouts. . . . The governing powers, who wear the 
aforesaid black gowns, are not only men but men of the Latin race, 
and . .f. the most sensual, the most addicted to corporal pleasures 
and enjoyments. . . Purely sensual propensities are carried very far 
here. They are inculcated on all classes both by precept and example 
of the chief priests and rulers, as it is against their system to stir the 
people up by any lively effort of mind or body.* . . . By no one, 
therefore, have I heard commended the efforts being made in the 
council by Bishop Dupanloup, to erect an altar on the Capitol Hill to 
virtue and good morals, and he has undertaken a difficult if not impos- 
sible job, for which he will get no thanks.t. 

Another, himself a dignitary of the church, writing at a much 
earlier period, presents the following picture of Rome, as it was about 
acentury ago: 

“Lawlessness has usurped the place of law, violence that of justice. 
Murder has its tariff of prices, the very dignitaries of the church have 
assassins in pay. Adultery has become a subject of boast. The 
lower orders, everywhere at the beck of the wealthy, recognize as 
masters those who pay them best. Iniquity stalks abroad unblushingly, 
because corruption has its seat in high places. . . . The authorities, 
both spiritual and temporal, are as criminal as those whom it is their 
duty to judge and punish, for they stand in the way of the law and 
lend their powerful aid and influence to shiéld the guilty; for whilst 
the father of a famishing family is thrown into a dungeon for stealing 





* This was written long before the Piedmontese army entered the ‘‘ God-fearing” 


' city “with some six thousand males and females, the scum of Italy.”—Cath. Suds, 


Herald of 24th March, 1872. 


+ Extracts from a letter, dated Rome, 23d January, 1870, from the New York Herald's 


correspondent in that city, and inserted in that paper (25th February following). 
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a loaf, the hired bravo, who in open daylight stabs a peaceable 
citizen to the heart, to earn a hundred scudi, rushés to a church or 
convent, and laughs at his victim and at the adminigtration of justice” 

Was the condition of society any. better two centuries earlier} 
The following description of the social condition of the “ metropolis 
of the Catholic world” is furnished by Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
who, though born and bred a Protestant, “ relinquished a throne to 
seek virtue and salvation ‘in the bosom of the Church in Rome itself” 
In a letter to her friend the Countess de Sparre, written about the 
year 1670 or 1675, she says: 

“T looked with disdain upon courts and courtiers, and chose my 
abode in what I hoped and believed to be the centre of religion and 
virtue, in order to spend my life in convents and churches and the 
society of holy men and virtuous women. ... Do not think, dear 
Countess, that though I am in a land where once flourished some of the 
greatest men the world has produced, and where yet exist marvellously 
splendid monuments, perpetuating the deeds of heroes; do not 
imagine that this is either the land of the wise and the good or the 
asylum of knowledge and virtue. O Cato! O Cicero! ye masters 
and teachers of the mind! your country rendered so illustrious by 
your virtues, your wisdom, your exploits, has unhappily been doomed 
to become a prey to the grossest ignorance, the blindest and most 
absurd superstition! Shame on humanity! .... You may see here 
statues and obelisks and splendid edifices, but in vain will you look 
for men. You will find plenty of Kurfantini, Cujoni, [strioni, Illus 
trissimi Faguint and ...* Such people swarm here like 
and whenever you come in contact with them, they prove thorough 
Ignorantini, Libertini, and Villainini.” 

Read the history of the life of Pope Sixtus V., one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of any age, written by one of the “Princes of the 
Church,” the Cardinal Gregorio Leti. Read his life, and you will find 
that, when he took possession of the “Chair of St. Peter,” Rome and 
the whole of the States of the Church were “sunk into an abyss of 
crime and immorality, so deep,” the corruption of morals so uni- 
versal, the laws so utterly powerless, that to restore order the Pope 
found it necessary almost to suspend all law and assume the character 
of a Dictator. He did not look for a remedy in “ thorough indoctrins- 
tion.” ‘* Society is cancered,” said he, “rotten to the core. It must 
be cured, and nothing will cure it but the cautery and the knife.” 
The scourge, the galleye, the axe, and the rope were the remedies 

* In allusion to the usual termination of Italian family-names in ini: as if she had 
said, plenty of Rogueinis, Rascalinis, Vagabondinis, and most illustrious Scoundrelinis. 
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which he applied to the social disease. He had gallows erected in 
several quarters of the city, which was perambulated by twelve exect- . 
tioners, and if the prisons were soon filled, they were as soon emptied. 
Nor was any distinction made between the prince and. the beggar, 
professional thief, the polished gentleman and the low ruffian, between 
the malefactor, the police magistrate that had protected and the judge 
that had not punished him—all were hanged alike—sometimes even 
under the windows of the¥Vatican, “in order,” Sixtus used to say, 
“that these acts of justice might give him an appetite for his dinner.” 
He knew nothing of “straw bail, and affectation of insanity, and 
new-trial motions, and exceptions, and injunctions, and mandamus,* 
and counter-mandamus.” True! but popes are not dependent for their 
election upon universal suffrage, nor are they elected for a short time, 
and re-eligible. He found Rome a “moral and social pest-house ;” 
he left it the abode of moral and social health and purity. No sooner 
was Sixtus dead, even whilst he was on his dying-bed, the city and the 
State exhibited the returning symptoms of the olden times. 





SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. ZUNZ, BY REV. B. H. ASCHER. 


(Continued from page 429.) 


Tue Jews in the German empire—where they went by the name of 
the emperor’s valets de chambre—were regarded as his exclusive pro- 
perty, of whom he had a right to dispose, either by alienation or by 
giving them away as presents. They were already found, in the eighth 
century, in the various cities situated on the Rhine; in the tenth, in 
Saxony and Bohemia; in the eleventh century, in Suabia, Franconia, 
and Vienna; and, in the twelfth, in Brandenburg and Silesia. Most 
heavy and unjust exactions were imposed on them in almost every 
province ; they were reduced to the degrading position of paying an 
inhuman impost on passing through a turnpike or city-gate, termed 
Leibzoll (body-toll), and also a tax termed Aronungssteuer (coronation- 
tax), ete. ; and the poor and inoffensive Jews were alternately sold, mort- 
gaged, given away as presents, and exiled in a most arbitrary manner 
by their respective sovereigns. The Crusades plunged them in deep 
misery, and exposed them to the ill-treatment of rabbles of a most 





* See Herald of February 7, 1870. 
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atrocious nature. They were banished from Leobschiit, anno 1168; 
from Vienna, 1196; from Mecklenburg, 1225 and 1230; from Bres 
lau, 1226 and 1319; from Brandenburg, 1243; from Frankfort, 1941 
and 1346; from Pforzheim, 1271; from Munich, 1285; from Weis. 
sensee, 1303; from Ueberlingen, 1331; from Nordlingen, 1290 and 
1384; from Deggendorf, 1337; from Weissenfels, 1368 ; from Niirn. 
berg, 1890; from Prague, 1391 and 1422; from Regensburgh, 1476; 
and from Passau, 1487, 

But more disastrous was the fate of the oppressed Hebrews throngh 
the fatal riot which broke out against them at the time of the malig. 
nant plague, krown by the name of the Schwarzen Tode (black death), 
which lasted from 1348 to 1350. With the exception of Austria, it 
may positively be said that the whole German empire was depopula- 
ted of its Jewish subjects; they were butchered and burnt by thou- 
sands, and many innocent and pious Jews preferred voluntarily to 
precipitate themselves into the blazing flames of their burning syna- 
gogues, rather than be subject to the cruel and slow death inflicted 
upon them by the barbarous and inhuman rabble.* Soon after 
these awful and calamitous periods, the Jews settled again in the dis- 
tricts of the Rhine, of Hessen and Franconia, Saxony, and Branden- 
burg. 





* If I were to collect all the records of those awful and sad occurrences, volumes 
would not suffice to describe them. It is almost unbelievable that man, who is stamped 
with thenimage of God, could perpetrate such barbarous deeds and horrid massacres 
amongst a helpless people, for no other cause than that of remaining true and unflinch- 
ing to the religion of his ancestors. But, alas! such was the melancholy lot of our 
ancestors. They were maltreated, murdered, butchered, burnt, and every ingenuity 
was exercised to invent some hitherto unheard-of tortures, by which. a riotous rabble 
might have the gratification of seeing their victims writhing in their agonies, and in- 
nocent babes weltering in the blood of their dying parents. Icannot, however, refrain 
from laying before the reader some historical facts, copied at the Bodleian Library. 
The following is an extract from a MS. of the said library :—‘‘ The holy congregation of 
Nordhausen have sanctified the blessed name of God on a Tuesday, in the year 4909— 
1149. Rabbi Jacob and his son, the learned Rabbi Meyer, requested of the enraged 
citizens permission to prepare for death, and to make their peace with heaven, which 
request was granted by the citizens, The whole community, men and women, wrap- 
ped themselves up in their Talithos (surplices with fringes used during prayers) and 
shrouds to dig their own graves at their burial-place, which was surrounded by large 
piles of wood, and covered with dry boughs. Those truly pious and holy people en- 
countered death with the greatest fortitude; they even asked permission for their 
musicians and singers to lead them on to death as to a merry dance. They wished to 
serve God in the last moment of their existence, in the spirit of the royal Psalmist, who 
said, ‘Serve the Lord with gladness, come before His presence with singing.’ They 
then exclaimed ‘ House of Jacob, O come ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord.’ 
They clasped each other’s hands, men and women, lads and damseels, singing aloud 
hymns in praise of the only true God. Rabbi Jacob led them on, and his pious son, 
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Most sanguinary persecutions also broke out against them from 1452 
to 1455, at the instigation of Capistranus, a monk of the Franciscan 
order. Since the thirteenth century, they were subjected to wear a 
cohspicuous dress, and all their dearly-bought . privileges from the re- 
spective emperors were declared to be null and void. Only in a very 
few provinces were they left in the enjoyment of some civic right, and 
allowed to be owners of ‘landed property; but generally they were 
thrown on the scoffed-at resources of carrying on trade by barter, and 
lending money on interest; yet, though there were some severe laws 
enacted almost exclusively against the Jews, they were nevertheless 
released from paying that degrading impost,—the body-tax, on passing 
through a gate or a turnpike.* In several places the Jews were re- 
stricted to live in certain separated quarters, known by the name of 
Judenstrasse (Jewries), and they were utterly banished, during the 
fifteenth century, from various free imperial cities: as, for instance, 
they were ordered to quit Ulm, 1880; Magdeburgh, 1384; Augsburg, 





Rabbi Meyer, formed the rear-guard, so that none might shrink back from embracing 
death, for the sake of God and His law. They then proceeded to the burial ground, 
and descended into the pit, which, as stated, was surrounded with burning and crackling 
fuel. Rabbi Meyer once more came up from the pit to see whether any remained back, 
and to his great joy, behold, ‘these were all holy,’ none stood back. The citizens, as- 
tonished at such fortitude, entreated him to save his life, tp which he replied, ‘ Far be it 
from me to separate myself from my holy brethren.’ Behold! a moment and I shall 
be in a happier region, in the presence and near to my Maker, who gave us life and who 
now pleases to take it away.’ He then returned to the pit, and in a moment the enrag- 
ed mob cast over the opening the prepared boughs, to which they set fire, so that the souls 
of the whole community left this vale of sorrow in purity and sanctity.” Vide “ The 
Vale of Weeping,” or ‘‘ Historia Persecutionum Judecorum,” by Rabbi Joseph Hacohen 
(born 1496), published by Dr. M. Letteis, Vienna, 1852, pp. 39, 40.—TRANSLATOR. 

*This unjust impost was, however, again extracted from the Jews throughout 
Germany and France. It was still in existence in France at the latter end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and in Brunswick at the commencement of the present century. In 
France it was abolished by the unfortunate king, Louis XVI., a short time before the 
French revolution. This happy occurrence was commemorated by a beautiful poem, 
written by the learned and pious poet, Naphthali Hartwig Wessely, vide ‘‘ The Gath- 
erer,’”’ 5546, month of Kislev. The same poet also wrote an occasional poem to Rabbi 
Naphthali Meddlesheim, Warden of the Hebrew Congregation of Strasburg, who 
acquainted our poet with the happy tidings. In Brunswick the degrading impost was 
only done away with about 1800, by the influence and interference of the late Geheim- 
Finanzrath (Privy Councillor and Councillor of Exchequer), Israel Jacobsohn, the 
founder of the renowned Jewish educational establishment at Saison. This fact I 
have recently learned from a panegyric, written on this occasion, by the late learned 
Rabbi Eliezer Riesser, of Hamburgh, father of the present Dr. G. Riesser, the stanch 
and unflinching champion of Jewish rights and privileges. This poem and the reply 
given to it by Jacobsohn, I have transcribed from a MS. of the Michael collection, now 
in the Bodleian Library, and which I intend shortly to lay before the public.—TRANs- 
LATOR, 
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1450; Liegnitz, 1447; Bamberg, 1475; Glatz, 1492; Salzburg, 1498, 


In iveltmacland, where the Jews are already mentioned in the thir- 
teenth century, they were permitted to possess landed property ; but, 
alas! also in this country did the storm of violent persecution break 
out against them in 1348, They were sorely ill-treated and oppressed 
(anno 1401) in Winterthur and Schaffhatisen, and were utterly ex- 
pelled (anno 1424) from Ziirich. Permission, however, was granted 
to them (anno 1451) to remain in the latter place. An edict, ordering 
the priests to preach to the Jews the doctrines of Christianity, was 
(anno 1434) issued by the council of Basle. They were also banished 
from Geneva in 1490, and from Thurgan in 1491. But the hunted 


Jews were allowed to enjoy tolerable ease and quietude—nay, even in . 


some degree, very important privileges and rights—in Poland and 
Lithuania, as early as the year 1264.* Favored by the benign and 
humane king, Kasimir III., their number began (anno 1348) to in- 
crease most considerably, on account of the incessant emigration of 
Jewish refugees from Germany, Switzerland, ete. Jews were already 
found in Russia in the tenth century, as well as in the fourteenth ; but 
at some later period they were ordered to quit the country. 

The Jews in Hungary, where they had settled in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and where they enjoyed the privilege of possessing landed pro 


. perty, were, nevertheless, exposed to maltreatments and persecutions 


of a most calamitous nature, about the latter end of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

In the domains of Christian Spain, the Jews remained till after the 
middle of the fourteenth century in the tolerable and undisturbed 
enjoyment of their not unimportant privileges. They were entrusted 
with public offices; they were generally favored by the kings; were 
allowed to have their own courts of judicature, and also to possess 
landed property. But the indigence of the nobility, the influence and 
unqualified power of the clergy, and the usury practised amongst the 
Jews, gave rise to many abuses, which unfortunately terminated in 
hatred and persecution. 

They were gradually deprived of the right to settle according to 
their free choice ; their privileges were restricted, and their taxes in- 
creased. They wereexiled from the cities of Aragonia during a time of 
a great drought; a tumultuous riot made a great havoc amongst the 
Jewish inhabitants of Seville, Cardova, Toledo, Valencia, and 
Majorca, in the years 1391 and 1392, and the only means of saving 
their wretched lives was either conversion to Christianity or an escape 
to Africa, The chief features of the whole of the fifteenth century 
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were persecutions, forced conversions to Christianity, and inquisitorial 
tyranny against the converts, who were not permitted to emigrate. 

Having been doomed, since anno 1480, to perish in the flames by 
thousands, there soon followed (1492) the sad catastrophe of their en- 
tire banishment. From the great number of 300,000 Jews who were 
compelled to leave their native soil and their honestly-gotten property _ 
scarcely a tenth-part found, after having spent a fugitive life of eight 
years, a place of refuge in Portugal, Provence, Italy, Africa and 
Turkey, where they arrived in a most miserable and wretched condi- 
tion. In Portugal, where mention is already made of the Jews in 
the eleventh century, they enjoyed the privilege of living under the 
guidance and jurisdiction of a Grand Rabbi, and their communities 
were divided into seven districts; but (1429) they were ordered to 
wear conspicuous garments. The 80,000 Jews who fled (1492) from 
Spain, were permitted to take up a temporary stay of a period of eight 
months in Portugal, on condition of paying a poll-tax of eight gold 
pennyweights. After the expiration of this respite, the poor were 
compelled to embrace Christianity, and the rich to quit the country. 
King Emanuel issued (1495) a decree to banish all the Jews from his 
kingdom, and this Christian monarch did even not scruple to force 
away the children under fourteen years of age from their, thongh poor, 
yet not less beloved parents, whom he embarked for the Serpentine 
Islands. More than 2,000 converted Jews were (anno 1506) massacred 
in Lisbon. The sufferings of the secret and feigned Jews, in the Pyre- 
nean Peninsula, werein describable, which lasted unfortunately, with 
‘out any intermission, until the repeal of the emigration act, which 
took place 1629; and even at a later period, as for instance anno 
1655, several Autos-da-Fé were celebrated with their usual horrors ; 
and the distinction between the old and the new Christians was only 
abolished as late as anno 1773. 

(To be continued.) 
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HONOR WHATEVER IS TRULY USEFUL. 


Razst Huna one asked his son Rasa, why he did not attend the 
lectures of Rabbi Chisda ?—“ Because,” replied the son, “he only treats 
of temporal and worldly concerns.”—“ What,” said the father, “ he 
occupies himself with that which is necessary for the preservation of 
human beings *—and this you call worldly affairs! Trust me, this is 
among the most estimable of studies.” 





T. Suanparn. 





* Chisda’s discourse, of which the young man spoke so lightly, happened to be on 
medicinal subjecta, 








THE ATHENIAN AND HIS ONE-EYED SLAVE. 


Aw Athenian went to study at Jerusalem. After remaining there 
three years and a half, and finding he made no great progress in his 
studies, he resolved to return. Being in want of a servant to accom. 
pany him on his journey, he went to the market-place and purchased 
one. Having paid the money, he began to examine his purchase 
more closely, and found to his surprise that the purchased servant 
was blind of one eye. “Thou blockhead,” said he to himself, “see 
the charming fruits of thy application. Here have I studied three 
years and a half, and at last acquired sufficient wisdom to purchase a 
blind slave! ”—“ Be comforted,” said the person that sold the slave; 
“trust me, though he is blind of one eye, he can see much better than 
persons with two.” The Athenian departed with his servant. When 
they had advanced a little way, the blind slave addressed his master— 
“Master,” said he, “let us quicken our pace, we shall overtake a trav- 
eller, who is some distance before us.”—“I can see no traveller,” said 
the master.— Nor I,” replied-the slave ; yet I know he ig just four 
miles distant from us.”—‘ Thou art mad, slave! How shouldst thou 
know what passes at so great a distance, when thou canst scarcely see 
what is before thee ?”—*“ I am not mad,” replied the servant, “ yet it 
is as I have said; nay, moreover, the traveller is accompanied bya 
she-ass, who like myself*is blind of one eye: she is big with two 
young, and carries two flasks, one containing vinegar, the other. 
wine.”—“ Cease your prattle, loguacious fool,” exclaimed the ‘Athen- 
ian. ‘I see my purchase improves: I thought him blind only ; but 
he is mad in the bargain.”—“ Well, master,” said the slave, “have a 
little patience, and thou wilt see I have told thee nothing but the 
truth.” They journeyed on, and soon overtook the traveller; when 
the Athenian, to his utmost astonishment, found everything as his 
servant had told him; and begged him to explain ‘how he could know 
all this without seeing either the animal or its conductor. “I will 
tell thee, master,” replied the slave. “I looked at the road, and ob- 
serving the almost imperceptible impression of the ass’s hoofs, I con- 
cluded that she must be four miles distant ; for beyond that the im- 
pression could not have been visible. I saw the grass eaten away on 
one side of the path, and not on the other; and hence judged she 
must be blind of one eye. A little further on we passed a sandy 
road, and by the impression which the animal left on the sand where 
she rested, 1 knew she must be with young. Further, I observed the 
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impressions which the liquid had made on the sand, and found some 
of them appeared spongy, whilst others were full of small bubbles, 
caused by fermentation, and thence judged the nature of the liquid.” 
The Athenian admired the sagacity of his servant, and thenceforth 
treated him with great respect. Meprasu Ecnou. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

THERE are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm and 
tempest; there are those whom it has summoned amid scenes of rev- 
elry and idle vanity ; there are those, too, who have heard its “ still 
small voice” amid rural leisure and placed in retirement. But per- 
haps the knowledge which causeth not to err is .most frequently im- 
pressed upon the mind during the season of application.—Walter 
Scott. 

Harry is the man who has that in his soul which acts upon the 
dejected as April airs upon violet roots. Gifts from the hand are sil- 
ver and gold, but the heart gives that which neither silver nor gold 
can buy. To be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of sympa- 
thy, full of helpful hope, causes a man to carry blessings, of which he 
is himself as unconscious as a lamp of its own shining. Such a one 
moves on human life as stars move on dark seas to bewildered mari- 


ners; as the sun wheels, bringing all the seasons with him from the 
south. — Beecher. 





DESTINY! 
BY R. M. FULLER. 


Ami the wealth of her dark hair 
The flower nestled pure and white, 
And seem’d by far more lovely there, 
So beautiful it was and fair, 

Upon her wedding night. 


Her carriage waited in the street ; 

The groom led forth his blushing bride ; 
The flower fell just at her feet, 

And while her eyes for joy did weep, 
His glisten’d with fond pride. 


And with the coming of the morn, 

The flower crushed and shapeless lay ; 
Once pure and sweet, now dead and torn, 
Neath careless feet of busy throng, 
While she was far away. 























































THE STAGE. 


" THE opera season is for the present at an end, and Mr. Strakosch’s artis 
have departed to other cities to achieve fresh triumphs, and win additional 
laurels. As we predicted in a previous notice, the season was all, if not more 
than the most fastidious critic could demand. Never before has New York 
been so favored, and we doubt whether in the future any impressario will.do 
better for us than Mr. Strakosch. It would indeed have been strange if the 
several operas which composed the repertoire of the season had not all been 
faultlessly rendered, considering that the company consisted of no less than ten 
celebrated artists, and embraced one of the greatest prima-donnas and one of 
the best contralti in the world, the first tenor of the time, a baritone who has 
not his superior, and a basso equal to any of the present day. Although eve 
opera was a success, we think it would not be invidious if we select the “ Hu- 
guenots” for especial*praise. This great master-work of the immortal Meyer. 
beer, is seldom performed in America owing to the extreme difficulty of ob- 
taining a cast worthy of the music. It has certainly been attempted occa- 
sionally, but has, with rare exceptions, proved complete failures. In striking 
contrast, then, with previous representations were these of this company, 
Even at Govent Garden in London, where Italian opera’ is at its best, we 
have never seen the Huguenots rendered better. Towards the close of the sea- 
son, Verdi’s last composition, “ Aida,” was produced. For a new opera to be 
heard in New York, prior to its production in London, Paris, or St. Peters- 
burg, is in itself a novelty, but when that opera is put on the stage with so 
strong a cast and with such scenic splendors as was “ Aida,” our city may | 
cease to be modest on musical matters, and claim a place among the capitals 
of the Old World. 

‘“ Aida” was written at the request of the Khedive of Egypt for his opera- 
house in Cairo. The original outfit cost one hundred thousand dollars, and 
we are assured that the properties, scenery and dresses exhibited here are 
exact copies of the original, and were prepared at an expense of over thirty 
thousand dollars. Be this as it may, the magnificence of the opera surpris- 
ed every one, and for the first time in the history of opera in America the 
extravagant promises of a prospectus were fully realized. Each of the seven 
scenes is a gem of art, while the pageants, which are numerous, are marvel- 
lous achievements of good taste and skill. It is perhaps too soon to judge 
how far this work will prove a success for the composer. The music almost 
throughout is unlike Verdi’s style, but it is none the worse for that. It is 
entirely devoid of airs which could prove useful to the manufacturer of bar- 
rel-organs, or 7 might be made hideous by the whistling of the street 
Arabs, and this fact is alone sufficient to. show what an immense change has 
come over Sig. Verdi. It has been said that the Maestro is a gteat admirer 
of Wagner, which must doubtless be true, judging from the first act, which is 
written in the Wagnerian style. The second act is given over almost ‘en- 
tirely to scenic displays and musical noise, but the third and fourth acts are, 
to our mind, perfectly beautiful, every phrase of the music possessing an ex- 
quisite charm which we do not remember to hsve noticed in any other. of 
Verdi’s‘operas. Altogether it seems to us that “Aida” is a composition 
of merit, but whether or not it is absolutely Verdi’s best we would not ven- 
ture to say until we become more familiar with it. Of this, however, we are 
sure, that whatever may be its worth as a musical effort, it is certain to be 
received everywhere with unbounded applause, if produced with such grand 
effects and by so superior a company as it has been during the past season. 





